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Mr. J. C. Hall, the author of this survey of the full scope of Edwin Muir’s 
work and himself a poet, wrote a perceptive introduction to Muir’s 
Collected Poems 1921-1951, a volume which was published in 1952. 

Recognized as he now is as one of the best of living poets, a position 
which will be still further established by his new collection, One Foot in 
Eden, Edwin Muir has shown grace and originality in many branches 
of letters; in novels, criticism, travel, biography and autobiography. 
His voice is a quiet one, but it is always distinct, always worth listening 
to, while his translations, especially those of Kafka made in collaboration 
with his wife, have had a profound effect on the literature of our time. 

It is a major virtue in Mr. Hall’s essay that he allows his subject to 
speak so poetically for himself. Few readers will put it down without 
wishing to explore or re-explore Muir’s work. 
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EDWIN MUIR 


DWIN Mu is, by general consent, one of the most 

distinguished poets writing in English today. I say by 

general consent, yet it is only in quite recent years that 
this recognition has come to him. It was probably not until 
the publication of The Labyrinth in 1949 (when he was 62), 
and more decisively of the Collected Poems in 1952, that his 
work was acclaimed by more than a discerning minority of 
critics. Even today he cannot be said to be anything like as 
well known as some of his contemporaries, and anyone 
approaching his work for the first time will find little enough 
to guide him. Muir’s steady development in face of this 
comparative neglect (we should not forget that his first 
poems were written as long ago as 1921) is a measure of 
his stature. If we consider, too, that he had little formal 
education, and has been dogged throughout most of his life 
by ill health and financial worry, his present position is all 
the more to be admired. 

If we look for reasons for this neglect, we cannot simply 
say that he is a better poet today than he was thirty-five years 
ago. This is true of course, but the same thing could be said 
of many poets who have won their laurels much earlier in 
their careers. We must look, rather, for some fundamental 
quality in the work itself, and in Muir’s case I should say 
that this is the uncompromising individuality of his vision. 
Few poets have been so untouched by literary fashion; the at 
first flattering, but ultimately embarrassing, alliances which so 
often attract young writers have wholly passed him by. This 
is not to say that Muir stands outside the modern movement: 
he unquestionably belongs to it. Nevertheless it is significant 
that he found no place in the first edition of The Faber Book 
of Modern Verse, published in 1936. The reason given by its 
editor, the late Michael Roberts, was that Muir had not 
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‘been compelled to make any notable development of poetic 
technique’. This, while true, seems an unnecessarily narrow 
view of modernity, which is surely bound up with more 
fundamental questions than technical experiment. It is there~ 
fore not altogether surprising that before his death Michael 
Roberts indicated his intention of including Muir in the new 
edition he was then preparing. These intentions were sub- 
sequently carried out and five of Muir’s poems, including 
one dating from the thirties, appear in the second edition 
of 1951. 

Why, we may ask, should Muitr’s poetry seem more rele- 
vant and meaningful in 1951 than in 1936? Ivis certainly not 
due to any change of direction on Muir’s part. One of the 
most remarkable qualities of his work is precisely its con- 
sistent growth. The real explanation must surely lie in our- 
selves and in our changed conception of reality. Muir is a 
poet of the fundamental realities, the classic states of birth 
and death, love and hate, tyranny and freedom, time and 
eternity. Faced in recent years with the threatened destruc- 
tion of our most cherished values and even of the basis of 
life itself, we have been forced back to a new recognition of 
the primitive facts of human existence. We have looked into 
our inmost natures; Muir’s poctry is a mirror of what we 
have found there. 

There are other, more biographical factors which have 
tended in the past to isolate Muir as a writer. His early back- 
ground, and his later travels abroad, have kept him unusually 
free of literary cliques and metropolitan influences. He has 
told the story of his life in An Autobiography, a book of rare 
beauty and honesty of feeling which is second only to his 
poetry as a literary achievement. In it he tells us little about 
his work as a writer; yet, indirectly, this book leads us to 
the very source of his inspiration and is indispensable to a 
full understanding of his work. For this reason, and because 
An Autobiography is still not as well known as it should be, 


I shall now give a brief summary of th ; 
events in his life. ry of the most important 
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II 


‘I was born’, Muir tells us, ‘on the 15th of May, 1887, in 
a farm called the Folly, in the parish of Deerness in Orkney 
. . . My father came from the island of Sanday, which is 
filled with Muirs and Sinclairs, families who came over from 
Caithness after the Stewarts at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.’ Muir grew up, then, in the raw, vivid atmosphere 
of the farmyard—‘a carnival of birth and death’, as he calls 
it. For company he had three brothers, two sisters, and a 
much older cousin, Sutherland, aremarkable character whose 
habits were ‘a great danger to the young women of Wyre, 
Rousay and Egilsay’. Sutherland appears in Muir’s novel of 
the Scottish Reformation, The Three Brothers, and it was per- 
haps in tribute to his originality that Muir gave the fictitious 
character not only very much the same role but also the 
same name as that of his childhood companion. 

The opening chapters of An Autobiography brilliantly re- 
create these early years. They give us not only a most in- 
teresting picture of Orkney at a time when it was still a 
relatively primitive community, but also one of the most 
perceptive accounts of childhood in modern literature. (I can 
think of only two other writers, Herbert Read and Forrest 
Reid, who have written of childhood with equal insight.) 
Children are natural myth-makers, but all too often they 
grow up in an environment which provides little sustenance 
for their imaginations. Here Muir was fortunate. Surrounded 
on all sides by relics of past centuries, waking and playing 
and sleeping to the age-long rhythm of the agricultural year, 
listening to his father’s tales of witches and fairies on the long 
winter evenings, or wandering the hills in the timeless 
northern summer, he was still able to draw upon a pastoral 
tradition which is now almost extinct in the western world. 


My childhood all a myth 
Enacted on a distant isle: 
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Time with his hourglass and his scythe 
Stood dreaming on the dial, 
And did not move the whole day long 
That immobility might save 
Continually the dying song, 
The flower, the falling wave. 

(from “The Myth’) 


Nevertheless Muir was to learn only too soon that it is part 
of the tragedy of things that the song must die, the flower 
wither, the wave break. 


But suddenly all seemed old 

And dull and shrunken, shut within itself 

In asullen dream. We were outside, alone. 
(from ‘The Gate’) 


This bewildering sense of desolation and disillusionment is a 
crisis we all pass through in adolescence, but usually against 
the reassuring continuity of a family background. But for 
Muir the background, too, was falling away. For several 
years his father had been obliged to move from farm to 
farm owing to the exactions of the landlord (the ‘Little 
General’ of one of the poems). Gradually a sense of dis- 
couragement settled on the family; one by one the brothers 
and sisters broke away to try their fortunes elsewhere, until 
eventually Muit’s father, worn out by the struggle, packed 
up the family belongings and moved to Glasgow. Muir was 
fourteen at this time. 

“We sailed from Stromness in the middle of winter, on a 
dark, windy day. Jimmie and Johnnie were on the pier at 
Leith to meet us; we arrived in darkness, and the bluish 
lights of the great electric globes angrily glared down on the 
wharf.’ This was the reverse of the journey made by their 
ancestors four centuries before; and the dark despondency 
of this scene may remind us also of an even older voyage, 
the classical journey across the Styx to the gates of Hell. 
Anyone who has read Muir’s description of his first years 
in Glasgow will know that this interpretation is by no means 
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fanciful. ‘The first few years after we came to Glasgow’, he 
writes, “were so stupidly wretched, such a meaningless waste 
of inherited virtue, that I cannot write of them even now 
without grief and anger.’ The new life called for a power of 
adaptation that was beyond most members of this simply 
bred family. Within a year his father was dead, exhausted by 
the strange city. In quick succession followed Willie’s death 
from consumption, Johnnie’s from a tumour on the brain, 
and finally his mother’s as a result of some obscure disease. 
The futility, the bitter sense of loss, of these years lies heavily 
on this part of the autobiography and is reflected, too, in the 
novels. In The Three Brothers, for instance, Sandy’s death 
from consumption clearly echoes Willie’s fate; while Poor Tom 
is a pathetic and scarcely disguised account of the appalling 
disease that reduced Johnnie to a helpless cripple. Some of 
the poems—‘The Labyrinth’, for instance, with its enorm- 
ously long, labyrinthine first sentence—also seem to reflect 
the terrible desolation of being ‘deep down in a place from 
which I might never be able to climb up again’. 

Muir stayed in Glasgow for eighteen years, working at a 
remarkable variety of jobs: as clerk in a publishing and in a 
beer-bottling firm, as a chauffeur’s assistant, and for two 
fantastic Kafka-like years in a Fairport bone-factory. His 
description of these jobs and of the people he met give us a 
fascinating picture of the life of a big city and particularly of 
Muir’s at tae interests at this time—his conversion to 
Socialism, his discovery of The New Age, and his passionate 
absorption in the work of Nietzsche and Heine, who seemed 
to offer him some sort of compensation for the squalid life 
he was leading. Gradually he climbed out of the misery of 
those years. He began to write and to meet other writers; 
and in 1919 he married and moved to London. 

Muir has called his marriage the most fortunate event in 
his life, and those who regard him as too ‘remote’ a poet 
might consider again the very moving poems he has clearly 
intended for his wife: “The Confirmation’, ‘The Commem- 
oration’, “Love’s Remorse’, and the ‘Song’ beginning ‘ Why 
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should your face so please me’. His new state helped him to 
face up at last to the vague fears that had weighed him down 
more and more during his life in Glasgow. Shortly after his 
arrival in London he began treatment with a psycho-analyst. 
His account of this analysis is one of the most interesting 
chapters in An Autobiography, and it was undoubtedly a 
turning-point in his life. It enabled him to climb out of the 
dark despairs and frustrations of the previous years. And— 
what is important for us—it released those creative forces 
without which he could never have developed as a writer. 


Ill 


These events carry us up to Muir’s thirty-fifth year and 
form the first part of An Autobiography. These were the forma- 
tive years. All that has happened since has been but a deepen- 
ing of his early experience and a confirmation of his faith. 
His poetry is a distillation of this experience and this faith, 
but before discussing it I should like to look briefly at his 
very distinguished contributions in prose. Apart from his 
autobiography Muir has published three novels, a study of 
John Knox, various books on Scotland, and several books of 
criticism, including a most illuminating study of the novel. 
He is also (in collaboration with his wife) a translator of 
genius, whose renderings of Kafka have had a profound 
effect on English literature in our time. 

G. S. Fraser, a very perceptive critic of Muir’s work, has 
called him ‘one of the two best living writers of plain prose’ 
(Robert Graves being the other), and there are many who 
would agree with this opinion. It is difficult to say in what 
this peculiar excellence consists. Although Muir’s style is un- 
affected and unadorned, it succeeds in conveying a remark- 
able range of expression and can adapt itself without 
strain to many departments of prose. Yet plain as it is, this 
style is as individual in its inflexions as the rhythms of his 
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poetry. It is essentially the instrument of one man’s thought 
and personality and emphasizes the integrity of his work as 
a writer. 


Although he has always written in English, although he 
has travelled widely and has an obvious sympathy for 
countries south of the Border, we are brought back re- 
peatedly to the essential Scottishness of Edwin Muir’s 
thought. His roots are as deeply embedded in the soil of 
the north as those of Yeats in Ireland. It is to Scotland that 
he has returned again and again in intervals of travel abroad; 
it is here, apparently, that he finds a necessary sustenance for 
his creative genius. On the other hand, as an Orkneyman he 
has inherited much of the sturdy independence of the Norse 
islanders, who are slow to forget that Orkney and Shetland 
were the last islands to become part of the Scottish kingdom. 
Standing at the periphery Muir has been able to see both the 
virtues and the vices of the Scottish character. 

Muir’s strongly independent opinions have not endeared 
him to the supporters of the modern Nationalist movement 
in Scotland, much as they may respect him as an English 
poet. This essay is no occasion for discussing the rights and 
wrongs of this debate (a deep-dyed southerner should in 
any casc hesitate to do so!). Any reader who wishes to study 
the case for the opposition has only to consult Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s rita Aan to the Golden Treasury of 
Scottish Poetry or his autobiography, Lucky Poet. Of all Muir’s 
books the one that has brought him under the heaviest fire is 
Scott and Scotland, a discussion of ‘the predicament of the Scot- 
tish writer’, published in 1936. Hereis the bone of contention: 


The practical present-day problem may be put somewhat as 
follows: that a Scottish writer who wishes to achieve some approxi- 
mation to completeness has no choice except to absorb the English 
tradition, and that if he thoroughly does so his work belongs not 
merely to Scottish literature but to English literature as well. On 
the other hand, if he wishes to add to an indigenous Scottish litera- 
ture, and roots himself deliberately in Scotland, he will find there, 
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no matter how long he may search, neither an organic community 
to round off his conceptions, nor a major literary tradition to 
support him, nor even a faith among the people themselves that 
a Scottish literature is possible or desirable, nor any opportunity, 


finally, of making a livelihood by his work. 


This is a situation, Muir continues, which can only fill the 
Scottish writer today with ‘sorrow and exasperation’, the 
more so because at one period of Scotland’s history, roughly 
corresponding to the reign of James IV, the nation had not 
only a major poetry but the germs of a poetic drama. With 
the Reformation and the Union of the Crowns this period 
came to an end. Scotland ceased to exist as an organic com- 
munity, and Scots as a homogencous language. This im- 
poverishment of the national genius may account, Muir 
suggests, for the peculiar emptiness behind Scott's imagina- 
tion, which many critics have considered a flaw in his work; 
and it may explain, too, the enormous collection of historical 
relics with which, over a lifetime, Scott cluttered up the 
rooms at Abbotsford. May this not have been an attempt, 
he asks, to piece together the broken image of the lost 
kingdom? 

Muir’s other specifically Scottish book, Scottish Journey, 
was published a little before Scott and Scotland. Itis an account 
of a motor trip through the Highlands and Lowlands at a 
time of acute industrial depression, and the emphasis here is 
on wider issues than the linguistic one. Events, however, 
have by no means dated it. Scottish Journey remains one of 
the most diverse and stimulating of Muir’s books—at once 
a penetrating and witty analysis of the Scottish (and English) 
character, a vivid delineation of the Scottish scene, and a 
challenging discussion of national politics. What, for in- 
stance, could be more evocative of life in a provincial town 
than this picture of Jedburgh on a Sunday evening? 

After the Salvationists had left I took a walk through the streets 
in the clear evening light. There was hardly anybody about, and 
the town was silent except for the distant singing coming from the 
Salvation Army Hall. The houses looked empty, and I could have 
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imagined that they really were if I had not seen now and then a 
woman or girl sitting motionless at a window. Behind these trans- 
parent barriers they looked very near and yet very remote, like 
mermaids in an aquarium, or waxwork princesses waiting for 
bucolic rescuers, and I felt that the empty streets on which they 
looked out were just as remote and strange to them. They did not 
seem to be watching for anything, like the housewives of Thrums; 
and indeed there was nothing to be seen but the empty streets and 
the light still lingering on the small green hills outside the town. 


Or what more expressive of the essence of a landscape than 
this ?>— 

When one takes the road from St. Mary’s Loch westward to 
Moffat one soon finds oneself in a completely different country. The 
very names have a different ring. One no longer finds the light and 
musical place names of the Tweed Valley, in which one can hear 
the tinkle of its streams—Melrose, Galashiels, Fountainhall, Temple, 
Eildon, Deloraine—but is among comfortable, substantial, beefy 
names like Beattock, Moffat, Lockerbie, Lochmaben, Dumfries, 
Annan. As soon as the Yarrow is out of sight behind the last turn 
of the road the hills become large, plain, green, heavy, grand, 
prosaic; hills for sheep, shepherds, Bible-readers and a sober 


peasantry devoted to plain living and high thinking. 


Scottish Journey is full of such touches, but it is also in 
places highly critical, and never more so than in the chapter 
on Glasgow, where Muir was once again reminded of the 
tragic events of his youth. In condemning the evils of capi- 
talism he wrote with a passionate conviction that makes 
much of the social criticism of that time seem shallow. He 
realized that the system could not simply be discarded in 
favour of an agricultural society such as he had known in 
Orkney. “The logical end of Industrialism is a state of wealth 
and leisure,’ he argued; and that state, he believed, could 
only be brought about by Socialism or, more specifically, 
by Social Credit. He expanded his views on this subject in 
1937 in a pamphlet entitled Social Credit and the Labour Party. 
Since then Muir has not returned to the discussion of Scottish 
politics. The wider problems of the world and the profound 
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revolution in society over the last fifteen years may well have 
put such local debates in remote perspective. Nevertheless, 
Scotland remains, and with it the dilemma which Muir posed 
and which no one, it seems to me, has successfully resolved. 


IV 


[have written at some length of Muir’s two Scottish books 
because they emphasize the importance of his national affilia- 
tions and illustrate something of that blend of the strongly 
practical with the strongly poetical which is at the root of 
the Scottish character. We must now consider his literary 
criticism. - 

As a critic Muir belongs to that broad humane tradition 
which has been rather overshadowed in recent years by the 
close textual methods of the ‘New Criticism’. Muir brings 
to his criticism the humility of the creative artist. “A critic’s 
main qualification’, he has written, “consists in a sensitive 
but above all active understanding of the problems his writer 
is dealing with . . . his attitude is more akin to collaboration 
than fault-finding.’ And writing of Scott he has said: The 
imperfections of a great writer are like the flaws in a precious 
stone; they should be regarded as qualities rather than faults. 
This seems to me a healthy critical philosophy, and one 
could wish that it were more widely practised. Muir may 
lack the professor's specialized knowledge of a particular 
subject; he certainly cannot match the dazzling performances 
of some of his contemporaries; yet there are few critics of 
such sensitive and sympathetic insight, few at once so catholic 
and so discriminating. He belongs to that small band of poets 
who have turned to criticism not as a substitute for poetry 
but because it provided a fruitful extension of the creative act. 

It is possible to give an impression of Muir's range as a 
critic simply by listing the titles of some of his cssays— 
‘Psychology in Criticism’, “North and South’ and ‘In 
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Defense of New Truths’ in his earliest collection, Latitudes; 
‘The Zeit Geist’, ‘James Joyce’, ‘D. H. Lawrence’ and 
‘Aldous Huxley’ in Transition; ‘The Politics of King Lear’, 
“Burns and Popular Poetry’, “Oswald Spengler’, “The Poli- 
tical View of Literature’ and ‘The Decline of the Novel’ in 
Essays on Literature and Society. What emerges from this is 
Muir’s conception of literature as more than an artistic 
activity; he is concerned also with its philosophical, psycholo- 
gical and historical implications. Running through all this is 
Muir’s fundamental belief in the importance of the indivi- 
dual. When he says that ‘anybody coming to the city from 
the country has to re-orient his values or else remain per- 
manently at a loss’ and goes on to deplore the impoverish- 
ment of imagination that results from this, he speaks with 
the greater authority for having suffered profoundly in this 
respect himself. This sense of reality lends weight to his 
critical opinions without prejudicing them. 

Muit’s avoidance of the partisan approach, his sanity and 
good sense, do not disguise the fact that he can be a very 
shrewd critic indeed, with a turn of phrase that is often 
delightfully revealing. He never presumes to psycho-analyse 
his subjects, but frequently his knowledge of psychology 
enables him to throw a fresh but perfectly valid light on 
their work. His essay on Scott, for instance, is particularly 
worth reading for its delicate probing of Scott’s ‘secret 
world’, But what more often delights us about this critic 
is his restatement of quite simple truths, so that we exclaim 
“Yes, that expresses it exactly. How strange that I never saw 
it that way before.’ For example, dealing with the supposedly 
dramatic quality of Browning’s poctry, Muir writes: ‘He 
did not try to write drama and fail; he tried to do something 
different, with complete success. He was concerned with the 
dramatis personae rather than with the play; he set himself to 
find out what the dramatis personae ane thought of the 
play, privately.” Equally illuminating, | think, is the begin- 
ning of his essay on Hardy: ‘Hardy takes a short cut to 


tragedy by reducing life to a formula. He gets rid beforehand 
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of the main obstacle to tragedy, which is man’s natural 
inclination to avoid it.’ Muir is here concerned with a good 
deal more than Hardy. He is making us think again about 
the nature of tragedy and man’s mental attitude towards it. 

So far Muir’s only full-length work of criticism has been 
The Structure of the Novel, published in 1928. Less well known 
than Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction and E. M. Forster’s 
Aspects of the Novel, it nevertheless ranks with them as one 
of the best theoretical studies of the novel. While acknow- 
ledging the brilliant insights of these other critics Muir 
clearly finds their preoccupation with such matters as 
‘pattern’, ‘rhythm’, “point of view’, and so on, somewhat 
unconvincing. ‘There is something a little precious in writing 
about the novel in this way’, he considers, and attributes 
this ‘vocabulary of hints and nods’ to Henry James. “We 
assent lazily to these terms, but we do not really believe that 
a novel has a pattern like a carpet or a rhythm like atune... 
The only thing which can tell us about the novel is the novel.’ 

Accordingly, his book is quite simply a study of the 
various forms the novel can take and of the laws operating 
in each. His main divisions are: the Character Novel (Vanity 
Fair, Tom Jones, Dickens) which ‘takes its figures, which 
never change very much, through changing scenes, through 
various modes of existence in society’; the Dramatic Novel 
(Wuthering Heights, Hardy, Jane Austen) which, ‘while not 
altering its setting, shows us the complete human range of 
experience in the actors themselves’; and the Chronicle 
(War and Peace, The Old Wives’ Tale) in which human life 
is not set, as in the other two forms, against society and fate, 
but against life in perpetual change. Muir realizes, of course, 
that these categories are not absolute, but claims that there 
is in all novels a predominating element which justifies such 
distinctions. 

Nevertheless (and even allowing for the further simpli- 
fication of my own précis), many readers may feel that there 
is something a little too. cut-and-dried about Muir’s cate- 
gories. As working hypotheses they are certainly convenient, 
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but are they really artistically convincing? Jane Austen is a 
case in point. As we have seen, Muir considers her as a 
dramatic rather than a character novelist. “The art of Jane 
Austen’, he ciaims, ‘has a more essential resemblance to that 
of Hardy than to Fielding’s or Thackeray’s . . . character is 
to her no longer a thing merely to delight in .. . It has con- 
sequences. It influences events: it creates difficulties and later, 
in different circumstances, dissolves them.’ What is debat- 
able here is not so much the truth of Muir’s view of Jane 
Austen, as the theory that obliges him to bracket her work 
with Wuthering Heights, The Return of the Native and Moby 
Dick. This is a problem of critical method. The critic, in 
order to write at all of these larger subjects, must simplify, 
yet the simplification inevitably leads to a certain distor- 
tion. 

If The Structure of the Novel were merely an attempt to 
classify novels according to their structure, it would be a 
dull affair compared with Lubbock’s and Forster’s highly 
individual studies. But there is an urgency of metaphysical 
thought in Muir’s book which makes it equally exciting 
reading. The fulcrum of the book is a brilliant chapter 
entitled “Time and Space’. ‘The imaginative world of the 
dramatic novel is in Time,’ Muir postulates, ‘the imagina- 
tive world of the character novel is in Space.’ He goes on 
to point out how although such novels as Wuthering Heights 
and The Return of the Native may seem intensely concerned 
with place, it is really of much less geographical importance 
than in the character novel. ‘London might be a thousand 
miles away from Wuthering Heights and Casterbridge. 
But from the London of Vanity Fair and Tom Jones, on the 
other hand, every place has its just geographical distance.’ 
Muir then discusses the operation of Time in the novel— 
how in the character novel it seems inexhaustible, almost a 
marking-time, while in the dramatic novel it is the sense of 
time running out that gives edge to the dramatic emotion. 
In the chronicle the movement of Time is twofold, both an 
absolute process and an accidental manifestation. 
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This synopsis does scant justice to the complexity of The 
Structure of the Novel, but I hope I have conveyed enough of 
the book’s quality to persuade the reader to tackle it him- 
self. Meanwhile, let us hope that Muir will not keep us wait- 
ing too long for another full-length book of criticism. 


Vv 


I have seen the opinion expressed that Muir is more likely 
to survive as a critic than as a poet. It is perfectly possible, of 
course, for a writer’s prose to be more valuable than his 
poetry (except perhaps in his own estimation), but I am 
convinced that this is not true of Muir. I shall be concerned 
in the rest of this essay with his poetry, which seems to me 
his major achievement. 

Muir came to poetry, as we have seen, comparatively late 
in life, at the age of thirty-five. This he regards as having 
been both an advantage and a handicap. In an interesting 
passage in An Autobiography he writes: 


Thad no training; I was too old to submit myself to contemporary 
influences; and I had acquired in Scotland a deference towards ideas 
which made my entrance into poetry difficult. Though my imagina-; 
tion had begun to work I had no technique by which I could give 
expression to it. There were the rhythms of English poctry on the one 
hand, the images in my mind on the other. All I could do at the 
start was to force the one, creaking and complaining, into the mould 
of the other . . . I began to write poetry simply because what I 
wanted to say could not have gone properly into prose. I wanted 
so much to say it that I had no thought left to study the form in 
which alone it could be said. I certainly knew far too little about 
myself; yet I feel now that, in spite of the trouble brought about by 
my ignorance, I was more fortunate than the young poet (I was not 
even young) who knows too much or thinks he knows too much 
about poetry and can solve with case the technical problems which 
I could not solve at all... 


In this typically honest statement Muir is perhaps a little 
hard on himself as a novice in the world of letters. One must, 
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however, agree with him on the technical point. His early 
poetry does ‘creak and complain’ and frequently lapses into 
the sort of poetic diction that the more sophisticated young 
poet studiously avoids. Even today his lines are sometimes 
weakened by the archaic word or phrase, and one cannot 
help feeling that some of his poems would have been im- 
proved by a more thorough working-over. Butin complain- 
ing of his self-ignorance he is speaking only relatively, in 
the sense that we are always to some degree ignorant of our- 
selves at any stage in our lives. At thirty-five Muir knew a 
great deal more about himself than a poet of twenty-five (or 
indeed many of thirty-five) could hope to do; and his first 
poems, for all their technical immaturities, prove it. 

Here I must mention again the analysis which Muir under- 
went a year or two before he began to write seriously. He 
hardly knew how to deal with the wealth of material that 
was thrown up. Among such memories, naturally enough, 
were many connected with his childhood. 


These years had come alive, after being forgotten for so long, and 
when I wrote about horses they were my father’s plough horses as 
I saw them when I was four or five; and a poem on Achilles pursuing 
Hector round the walls of Troy was really a resuscitation of the 
afternoon when I ran away, in real terror, from another boy as I 
returned from school. The bare landscape of the little island became, 
without my knowing it, a universal landscape over which Abraham 
and Moses and Achilles and Ulysses and Tristram and all sorts of 
pilgrims passed; and Troy was associated with the Castle, a mere 
green mound, near my father’s house. 


Here already, in his earliest poems, are the elements of the 
mythological universe which he has explored with increasing 
insight in his later work. The canvas of Muit’s imagination 1s 
so vast that the metaphysical possibilities are endless. In 
writing of Hélderlin he has given some idea of the scope 
of this imagination: 
The imagination in Hélderlin’s poetry is obviously related to 
dreams, It is not the kind of imagination which deals with ordinary 
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experience—for instance, the life around it—but has its subject- 
matter given to it in quite a different way, somewhat as the subject- 
matter of a dream is given in sleep. It has, therefore, very little to 
do specifically with the contemporary world, like a good deal of 
romantic and almost all mystical poetry. Or at most it regards the 
contemporary world as the Old Testament prophets regarded it; 
that is, in general terms, as falling short of its vision. This imagina- 
tion is unlike any other kind; for while it works with greater free- 
dom than ordinary imagination, one can hardly say on what it 
works: the ancestral racial dream material of which Jung speaks, 
or the delusive desires of mankind in all ages. 


The key to this poetical world as Muir himself conceives 
it is implied in the original title of his autobiography—The 
Story and the Fable. ‘In themselves’, he writes, ‘our conscious 
lives may not be particularly interesting. But what we are 
not and can never be, our fable, seems to me inconceivably 
interesting.’ This double vision of life has haunted Muir and 
is the subject of most of his poetry. He achieves variety by 
developing the theme at a number of different levels: in 
terms, for instance, of innocence and experience, mortality 
and immortality, tyranny and freedom, love and hate, relat- 
ing these dualities both to the life of the individual and the 
history of mankind. ‘The life of every man’, as he puts it, 
‘is an endlessly repeated performance of the life of man.’ To 
anyone who does not already know his work this may sound 
rather forbidding, suggesting a highly philosophical kind of 
poetry with little grip on the imagination. This indeed is 
what we might expect, considering what Muir has called 
the Scot's ‘devotion to abstract ideas’, But the very opposite 
is true. What is especially remarkable about most of Muir’s 
poetry is its vivid and concrete imagery, its quality of things 
seen. It is not too fanciful, I think, to compare it with the 
Orkney scene in which he grew up. In Scottish Journey 
he warns the tourist in Orkney not to expect scenery in the 
grand style or sophisticated entertainment. But other more 
subtle delights await him. ‘The bareness of the landscape 
with its strong colours, the vivid evidences of a past but 
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strange life, the endlessly seductive contours of all these 
islands spread out in the sea (there are hills from which one 
can see them all at the same time), give Orkney a deep fasci- 
nation for those who know it.’ In such a landscape indivi- 
dual objects—‘a turn in the winding road, a distant tower, 
a corner ofa field, a single place apart, a single house, a single 
tree’—are thrown into significant relief. Like the black 
chapel on the distantisland of Egilsay which fascinated Muir as 
a child, they seem to become ‘a sign of the fable in our lives’. 
These entities are properties, so to speak, in a larger 

symbolic drama. The backdrop for this drama is the pre- 
dominant idea of time. Muir has called one of his books 
Variations on a Time Theme, and this very well describes his 
preoccupation. Man’s captivity in time, his secular destiny, 
lies like an intolerable burden on the soul: 

No, no, I did not bargain for so much 

When I set out upon the famous way 

My fathers praised so fondly—such and such 

The road, the errand, the prize, the part to play. 

For everything is different. Hour and place 

Are huddled awry, at random teased and tossed, 

Too much piled on too much, no track or trace, 


And north and south and road and traveller lost. 
(from ‘Too Much’) 


The struggle is bitter because time has almost robbed us of 
the ability to recognize the truth we seek: 

Did we come here, drawn by some fatal thing, 

Fly from eternity’s immaculate bow 

Straight to the heart of time’s great turning ring, 

That we might win the prize that took us so? ... 


We hurried here for some such thing and now 
Wander the countless roads to seck our prize, 
That far within the maze serenely lies, 
While all around cach trivial shape exclaims: 
‘Here is your jewel; this is your longed-for day’, 
And we forget, lost in the countless names. 

(from ‘The Prize’) 
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Such poems remind us of the terrible spiritual dilemmas of 
Kafka’s heroes; and Muir’s belief, expressed with increas- 
ing conviction as his work has matured, that man can even- 
tually win freedom from this tyranny was, in his view, 
Kafka’s belief also: ‘For in spite of all the confusions and 
contradictions in which he was involved he held that life 
was a way, not a chaos, that the right way exists and can 
be found by a supreme and exhausting effort, and that every 
human being in fact follows some way, right or wrong.’ 
For Muir the journey is not only forward on the inexor- 
able stream of time, but backwards also to the source of that 
innocence and clear-sightedness which we lost long ago in 
the ‘smothering grove’. This longing for one’s roots runs like 
a poignant theme through Muir's poetry, and it is precisely 
here that the facts of his own life-story become significant, 


Seck the beginnings, learn from whence you came, 
And know the various earth of which you are made. 
So I set out on this calm summer evening 
From this my house and my father’s. Looking back 
I see that all behind is pined and shrunken, 
The great trees small again, the good walls gone, 
The road grown narrow and poor, wild heath and thom 
Where comfortable houses spread their gardens. 
Only the sea and sky the same. But quict 
Deeper than I had breathed. Yet in this place, 
Most strange and most familiar, my heart says 
In a friend’s voice, ‘I beat with surety’; 
My hands grow firm, my father’s farmer hands, 
And open and shut on surety while I walk 
In patient trust. This is my father’s gift 
Left here for me at the first friendly station 
On the long road. 
(from ‘The Journey Back’) 
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VI 


Muir makes these metaphysical problems real for us by 
his extraordinary capacity for projecting himself into sym- 
bolic situations. It is as though his imagination ranges up 
and down the whole extent of human experience, back 
beyond Adam’s world and forward into the dimly-guessed 
future, halting at this or that significant stage to record the 
perspective. Much ofhis imagery is drawn from the Bible and 
from Greek mythology. In Transition (1926) he emphasized 
the continuing significance of these sources: 


Nothing is wholly real until it finds an image as well as a formula 
for itself. For the image is a record that a conception has been steeped 
in the unconscious, and there accepted by the deeper potencies of 
the mind. Because it was once accepted in this way the cosmogony 
of the Bible is in one sense more real than that of modern science; 
for while we no longer accept it, we cannot but visualize it. God 
creating the world in seven days, ‘making’ Adam and Eve and the 
animals and fishes, setting Heaven above us and Hell beneath, calling 
the world to account on the Day of Judgment; these are still as vivid 
as dreams, because once for a long time they had such reality that 
men could see them as if they were happening before their eyes. 


Thus his own childhood gave him intimations of Eden 
before time began, hints of immortality that have never 
quite deserted him. 


One foot in Eden still, I stand 
And look across the other land. 
The world’s great day is growing late, 
Yet strange these fields that we have planted 
So long with crops of love and hate. 
Time’s handiworks by time are haunted, 
And nothing now can separate 
The corn and tares compactly grown. 
The armorial weed in stillness bound 
About the stalk; these are our own. 
(from ‘One Foot in Eden’) 
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Muir’s poems are in a sense a map of that ‘other land’. In 
Variations on a Time Theme he tells of the Israelites’ long 
wanderings in the wilderness. In ‘Moses’ he gives us a vivid 
picture of the great leader surveying the promised land from 
Pisgah and yet blind to what must come after—the disasters, 
exiles and migrations which laid waste the promised land 
and gave rise to the ghettos of Europe. The tragedy of our 
own times is implicit in these poems; just as ‘The Good 
Town’ and ‘The Interrogation’, two poems which derive 
from Muir’s actual experiences in Communist Europe, cast 
their shadows far back into history. 

There is one aspect of Muir's poetry which has been scarcely 
mentioned by other critics, although it is the subject of some 
remarkable poems and of central importance in his work, I 
mean his conception of man’s relationship to the animal 
world. As a farmer's son Muir has always been peculiarly 
aware of this relationship. Commenting on a strange trance 
he had at the time of his analysis, in which he saw white- 
robed figures wandering among the animals, he suggests 
that these figures may have a prophetic significance, as 
though ‘long before man appeared on the earth he existed 
as a dream or prophecy in the animal soul’, Elsewhere in 
his autobiography he has written: 


Ihave always been fascinated by a part of us which we know far 
less than our remote ancestors did; the part which made them endow 
their heroes with the qualities of the animals whose virtues they 
incarnated .. . The age which felt this connection between men and 
the animals was so much longer than the brief historical period 
known to us that we cannot conceive it; but our unconscious life 
goes back into it. In that age everything was legendary, and the 
creatures went about like characters in a parable of beasts . . . They 
were protagonists in the first sylvan war, half human and half 
pelted and feathered, from which rose the hearth, the community, 
and the arts. Man felt guilty towards them, for he took their lives 
day after day, in obedience to a custom so long established that no 
one could say when it began. 
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It is perhaps some such conception that Rilke is reaching 
towards when he writes of the dumb animal in the eighth 
Duino Elegy: 

And yet, within the wakefully-warm beast 

there lies the weight and care of a great sadness. 

For that which often overwhelms us clings 

to him as well,—a kind of memory 

that what we're pressing after now was once 

nearer and truer and attached to us 

with infinite tenderness. Here all is distance, 

there it was breath. Compared with that first home 

the second seems ambiguous and draughty.t 


In our society the majority of people no longer live close to 
the animals. But the relationship, and the guilt attached to 
it, are still part of our ancestral memories. 


Those lumbering horses in the steady plough 
On the bare field—I wonder why, just now, 
They seemed terrible, so wild and strange, 
Like magic power on the stony grange. 


Perhaps some childish hour had come again, 
When I watched fearful, through the blackening rain, 
Their hooves like pistons in an ancient mill 
Move up and down, yet seem as standing still. 
(from ‘Horses’) 


Children in particular are close to this source of intuitive 
knowledge. There is a very strange passage in Poor Tom in 
which Muir again touches on this mystery. Mansie, a young 
boy in whom we can recognize a good deal of Muir him- 
self, is out in the country one day. He passes a field where 
several horses usually graze, but on this occasion there is 
only one, a dark chestnut with a white star on its brow. 
Mansie had almost reached the footbridge over the burn before 
he saw it, for it was standing half-hidden in a clump of bushes. They 
caught sight of each other at the same moment, and Mansie stopped 
as though a hand had been laid on his forehead: into his mind came 


* Trs. J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender (Hogarth Press). 
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instantancously, asa final statement ofsomething, the words: ‘A boy 
and a horse.’ For out of the bushes the horse looked at him with a 
scrutiny so devouring and yet remote that it seemed to isolate him, 
to enclose him completely in the moment and in himself, making 
him a boy without a name standing in a field; yet this instantaneous 
act of recognition came from a creature so strange to him that he 
felt some unimaginable disaster must break in if he did not tear his 
eyes away. This feeling was so strong that his body seemed to grow 
hollow. Then slowly the stone dyke by which he had stopped grew 
up, wavered, and steadied itself; he put out his hand to it, the stones 
were rough and warm, and this gave him courage to stand his 
ground a little longer. But now as he gazed on at the horse, which 
still stared steadily and fiercely at him, he seemed on the point of 
falling into another abyss, not of terror this time, but of pure 
strangeness. For unimaginable things radiated from the horse’s eyes; 
it seemed to be looking at him from another world which lay like 
a hidden kingdom round it, and in that world it might be anything; 
and a phrase from a school book, ‘the kingly judge’, came into his 
mind. And how could he tell what it might do to him? It might 
trample him to death or lift him by its teeth and bear him away to 
that other world. He took to his heels and did not feel safe until he 
was at the other side of the footbridge, with the burn behind him. 


This is strongly reminiscent of the scene in the last chapter 
of D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow, where Ursula desperately 
tries to evade the horses that encircle her during her walk 
home over the fields. Lawrence, of course, believed pas- 
sionately that this running away from the natural forces 
within us, which we achieve by distorting and intellec- 
tualizing them, was the root cause of the sickness of our 
civilization. Muir does not preach as Lawrence preached, butit 
is doubtful whether Lawrence found a more telling image 
to express this belief than the heraldic image which is so 
unique in Muir’s poetry. Here dynamic forces are neutra- 
lized into static emblems: 

?'When I first read Poor Tom I was astonished to find how closely the 
above passage resembled a poem of my own called ‘The Boy and the 
Mare’, which I had written before I knew anything about Muir’s novel. 


I mention this merely as a further illustration of the extraordinary potency 
of certain:symbols in the imagination. 
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Who curbed the lion long ago 

And penned him in this towering field 
And reared him wingless in the sky? 
And quenched the dragon’s burning cye, 
Chaining him here to make a show, 
The faithful guardian of the shield? 


A fabulous wave far back in time 
Flung these calm trophies to this shore 
That looks out on a different sca. 
These relics of a buried war, 

Empty as shape and cold as rhyme 
Gaze now on fabulous wars to be. 


So well the storm must have fulfilled 

Its task of perfect overthrow 

That this new world to them must seem 
Irrecognizably the same, 

And looking from the flag and shield 
They sce the self-same road they know. 


Here now heraldic watch them ride 

This path far up the mountain-side 

And backward never cast a look; 

Ignorant that the dragon died 

Long since and that the mountain shook 

When the great lion was crucified. 
(Variations on a Time Theme) 


Yet one day, Muir believes, the old relationship between 
animals and men may be established again. Ina recent poem 
of strange and terrible beauty, called ‘The Horses’, he 
imagines that a “fabulous war’ has finally destroyed civiliza- 
tion as we know it. 


Barely a twelvemonth after 

The seven days war that put the world to sleep, 
Late in the evening the strange horses came. 

By then we had made our covenant with silence, 
But in the first few days it was so still 

We listened to our breathing and were afraid. 


1 One Foot in Eden. 
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On the second day 

The radios failed; we turned the knobs; no answer. 
On the third day a warship passed us, heading north, 
Dead bodies piled on the deck. On the sixth day 

A plane plunged over us into the sea, Thereafter 
Nothing. The radios dumb; 

And still they stand in corners of our kitchens, 

And stand, perhaps, turned on, in a million rooms 
All over the world. But now if they should speak, 
If on a sudden they should speak again, 

If on the stroke of noon a voice should speak, 

We would not listen, we would not let it bring 
That old bad world that swallowed its children quick 
At one great gulp. We would not have it again. 
Sometimes we think of the nations lying asleep, 
Curled blindly in impenetrable sorrow, 


And then the thought confounds us with its strangeness. 


The tractors lie about our fields; at evening 


They look like dank sea-monsters couched and waiting. 


We leave them where they are and let them rust: 
‘They'll moulder away and be like other loam’. _ 
We make our oxen drag our rusty ploughs, 
Long laid aside. We have gone back 
Far past our father’s land. 

And then, that evening 
Late in the summer the strange horses came. 
We heard a distant tapping on the road, 
A deepening drumming; it stopped, went on again, 
And at the corner changed to hollow thunder. 
We saw the heads 
Like a wild wave charging and were afraid. 
We had sold our horses in our fathers’ time 
To buy new tractors. Now they were strange to us 
As fabulous steeds set on an ancient shield 
Or illustrations in a book of knights. 
We did not dare go near them. Yet they waited, 
Stubborn and shy, as if they had been sent 
By an old command to find our whereabouts 
And that long-lost archaic companionship. 
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In the first moment we had never a thought 

That they were creatures to be owned and used. 
Among them were some half-a-dozen colts 
Dropped in some wilderness of the broken world, 
Yet new as if they had come from their own Eden. 


Since then they have pulled our ploughs and borne our loads, 
But that free servitude still can pierce our hearts. 
Our life is changed; their coming our beginning. 


VII 


I began this essay by stressing Muir’s isolation in the 
modern literary scene; and now that I am near the end, 
where it is customary to ‘place’ one’s subject, I must return 
to this point. Certain affinities have, of course, been sug- 
gested. There are echoes of Yeats in his work, but these are 
largely stylistic, notably his use of the three-stress line. From 
Eliot he may have learnt something of the possibilities of the 
long soliloquy. With Robert Graves he shares an interest in 
mythological subjects which has tended until recently to 
isolate both these poets from the more political preoccupa- 
tions of some of their contemporaries. But Muir’s true 
affinities lie farther back. The visionary radiance that plays 
about his work, his glimpses of eternity through childhood’s 
innocent eye, place himin the company of Vaughan, Traherne 
and Wordsworth, a connection which he acknowledges in 
his autobiography. With Blake and with certain poets of 
the European tradition, such as Hélderlin, he shares his 
intense, intuitive perception of the archetypal world. A 
recent critic has called Muir the first genuine ‘metaphysical’ 
poet Scotland has produced. 

There is one final aspect of Muir’s work which I must 
mention, although I realize how easy it is to misrepresent 
such matters. I refer to his strong religious sense. There is 
nothing narrow or bigoted about this, It is already at work, 
however confusedly, in the time-haunted world of his early 
poems. 
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There is a stream 

We have been told of. Where it is 

We do not know. But it is not a dream, 

Though like a dream. We cannot miss 

The road that leads us to it. Fate 

Will take us there that keeps us here. 

Neither hope nor fear 

Can hasten or retard the date 

Of our deliverance; when we shall leave this sand 

And enter the unknown and feared and longed-for land, 
(from Variations on a Time Theme) 


But it was not until his fifty-second year that Muir suddenly 
realized he was a Christian. One night, as he was going to 
bed, he found himself reciting the Lord’s Prayer in a loud 
emphatic voice—‘meaning after meaning sprang from it, 
overcoming me again with joyful surprise; and I realized 
that this simple petition was always universal and always 
inexhaustible, and day by day sanctified human life’. It was 
a vague faith at first; only years later, when he was working 
in Italy and saw on every side images of the Incarnation, was 
its profound reality brought home to him. It had not been 
so when he visited Italy twenty-three years before. Now 
this open declaration of faith, so unlike the austere, sabba- 
tarian religion of his childhood, unfolded in the full glory 
of its symbolic meaning. It was this experience, one is 
tempted to think, that Muir had been moving towards all 
his life, the goal of his spiritual pilgrimage. In ‘The Trans- 
figuration’, one of the poems dating from this time, he 
imagines that at the moment of Christ’s transfiguration 
everything was transfigured, mankind, and the animals, and 
even the simplest natural objects. 


The shepherds’ hovels shone, for underneath 

The soot we saw the stone clean at the heart 

As on the starting-day. The refuse heaps 

Were grained with that fine dust that made the world; 
For he had said, ‘To the pure all things are pure.’ 

And when we went into the town, he with us, 
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The lurkers under doorways, murderers, 

With rags tied round their feet for silence, came 
Out of themselves to us and were with us, 

And those who hide within the labyrinth 

Of their own loneliness and greatness came, 

And those entangled in their own devices, 

The silent and the garrulous liars, all 

Stepped out of their own dungeons and were free. 


It was only later that Muir discovered that this idea has often 
been represented pictorially in Russian churches and is the 
subject of a considerable literature. ‘Perhaps in the imagi- 
nation of mankind’, he suggests, ‘the transfiguration has 
becomea powerful symbol, standing for many things, among 
them those transformations of reality which the imagination 
itself creates,’ 

It is precisely this transfiguring power that informs 
Edwin Muir's own imagination and gives his poetry its 
unique significance. His journey has been a long one and 
he has tasted as much as any man the bitter fruits of his age. 
But he has not despaired; he has held on to his roots and 
preserved that inner sense of wonder without which, as 
Coleridge knew, the springs of poetry must dry up. Per- 
haps this is what we mean by wisdom. In the end the poet 
alone can speak of such things. 

‘I think’, Muir writes at the end of his autobiography, 
“that if any one of us examines his life, he will find that most 
good has come to him from a few loyalties, and a few dis- 
coveries made generations before he was born, which must 
always be made anew. These too may appear to come by 
chance, but in the infinite web of things and events chance 
must be something different from what we think it to be. 
To comprehend that is not given to us, and to think of it 
is to recognize a mystery, and to acknowledge the necessity 
of faith. As I look back on the part of the mystery which 
is my own life, my own fable, what I am most aware of is 
that we receive more than we can ever give; we receive it 


‘From a broadcast in the Scottish Home Service (3.9.52). 
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from the past, on which we draw with every breath, but 
also—and this is the point of faith—from the Source of the 
mystery itself, by the means which religious people call 
Grace.’ 
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Warner 


HILAIRE BELLOC: Renée Haynes 


ARNOLD BENNETT®*: Frank 
Swinnerton 


WILLIAM BLAKE*; Kathleen Raine 

ELIZABETH BOWEN: Jocelyn Brooke 

THE BRONTE SISTERS: Phyllis 
Bentley 

SAMUEL BUTLER: G. D. H. Cole 

BYRON: Herbert Read 


THOMAS CARLYLE*: David 
Gascoyne 

JOYCE CARY: Walter Allen ” 

G.K. CHESTERTON: Christopher Hollis 

COLERIDGE: Kathleen Raine 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD: E. W. F. 
Tomlin 


I, COMPTON-BURNETT™: Pamela 
Hansford Johnson 


JOSEPH CONRAD: Oliver Warner 

C. DAY LEWIS: Clifford Dyment 
DEFOE: J. R. Sutherland 

CHARLES DICKENS: K. J. Fielding 
GEORGE ELIOT*: Lettice Cooper 

T. S. ELIOT: M. C. Bradbrook 
FIELDING: John Butt 

BE. M. FORSTER: Rex Warner 
CHRISTOPHER FRY: Derek Stanford 
GRAHAM GREENE: Francis Wyndham 
JOHN GALSWORTHY: R. H. Mottram 
THOMAS HARDY?®: R. A. Scott-James 
G. M. HOPKINS: Geoffrey Grigson 

A. E. HOUSMAN: Ian Scott-Kilvert 
ALDOUS HUXLEY: Jocelyn Brooke 
HENRY JAMES: Michael Swan 
SAMUEL JOHNSON: S. C. Roberts 
JOHN KEATS: Edmund Blunden 


RUDYARD KIPLING*: Bonamy 
Dobrée 


CHARLES LAMB: Edmund Blunden 
D. H. LAWRENCE: Kenneth Young 
WYNDHAM LEWIS: E. W. F. Tomlin 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD: Ian A. 
Gordon 
WALTER DE LA MARE: Kenneth 
Hopkins 
JOHN MASEFIELD*; L. A. G. Strong 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM#: John 
Brophy 
MILTON: E. M. W. Tillyard 
WILLIAM MORRIS: Philip Henderson 
GEORGE ORWELL: Tom Hopkinson 
POPE: Ian Jack 
HERBERT READ: Francis Berry 
BERTRAND RUSSELL*: Alan Dorward 
BERNARD SHAW: A, C. Ward 
SHAKESPEARE: C. J. Sisson 
SHELLEY: Stephen Spender 
SHERIDAN*: W. A. Darlington 
EDITH SITWELL: John Lehmann 
OSBERT SITWELL*: Roger Fulford 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT™: Laurence 
Brander 


STERNE: D. W. Jefferson 

R. L, STEVENSON: G. B. Stern 

LYTTON STRACHEY: R. A. 
Scott-James 

SWIFT: J. Middleton Murry 

SWINBURNE: H. J. C. Grierson 

G. M. TREVELYAN*: J. H. Plumb 

EVELYN WAUGH: Christopher Hollis 

H. G. WELLS: Montgomery Belgion 

OSCAR WILDE: James Laver 

CHARLES WILLIAMS: John 
Heath-Stubbs 

IZAAK WALTON: Margaret Bottrall 

VIRGINIA WOOLF: Bernard Blackstone 

WORDSWORTH: Helen Darbishire 

W. B. YEATS: G. S. Fraser 


The first 55 issues in the Series appeared under the 
General Editorship of T. O, Bracucrorr 


@ Essays in active preparation include assessments of Bunyan, Newman, Ford 
Madox Ford, and other classics and contemporaries. 
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A NEW ISSUE in this series on Writers and their 
Work is published monthly and may be ordered from 
any bookseller or, in case of difficulty, direct from the 
Publishers, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 6 &7 
Clifford Street, London Ww. re 


Annual subscription (12 issues) _ ’ _ 225. 6d. post free 
Six months’ subscription (6 issues) 12s. post free 
Single issues 2s. each 
(Back numbers available at 1s. 6d. and 2s. each—for list 
of titles see inside cover.) 
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BRITISH BOOK NEWS, to which these essays 
form supplements, is published monthly and may be 
obtained from The British Council, 65 Davies Street, 
London W.1. In addition to an article of general or 
bibliographical interest, each issue contains short, infor- 
mative and critical reviews, by specialists, of some 200 
books. Every subject is covered, including fiction and 
children’s books, and full details of publisher, price, size, 
etc., are given. Annualsubscription: U.K. 24s. (or26s. *); 

U.S.A. and Canada $3.50 (or $3.70*); other countries 
ros. (or 125.*). 
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